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“WES AMBASSADES’ by M. Louis Bert- 
rand is one of the most interesting 
articles in the second September number of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. We see M. Bert- 
rand at the beginning of the last war as a 
man of letters, author of a notable book 
‘Saint Augustin,’ moving about in Spain 
and in Italy, interviewing royalties, and 
other persons of importance, and, by his per- 
sistence, his influential acquaintance, and the 
effect of a name not unknown, arousing in 
many quarters the suspicion that he was a 
political agent of some sort. Thus several 
of his interviews were amusing. In Rome he 
had expressed here and there a wish for an 
audience of Pope Benedict XV, without much 
result till he attracted the interest of a pious 
lady who was convinced that he was there for 
the purpose of renewing relations between the 
Vatican and the French Republic, to which 
belief was tacked the notion that Joseph 
Reinach, of all people, might be made the 
ambassador to the Holy See. In vain M. 
Bertrand protested that he was charged with 
no political mission. The lady and her 
friends supposed that he had orders to open 
his mind to no one but the Holy Father him- 
self, and, various important personages 
having tried in vain—so they thought—to 
penetrate him, the audience he desired was 
procured for him. Duly attired in black, with 
a white tie and with a copy of ‘ Saint 
Augustin’ bound in white vellum under his 
arm, he was admitted into the cabinet of the 
Pope. The threefold genuflexion performed, 


and the book placed in the Pope’s hands, 
there began again the endeavour to extract 
the supposed political reason for M. Bert- 
rand’s visit to Rome: arriving, of course, at 
the same result. The Pope, not without some 
slight vexation, was at last persuaded that 
there was nothing in it. They talked then 
about the war, and the visitor recounted some 
experiences of his in Spain where he had been 
trying to rouse sympathy for the Allies. The 
Pope quoted a saying current in Saragossa in 
the old days of the Napoleonic invasion: La 
Virgen del Pilar no quiere ser Francesa: 
‘‘The Virgin of the Pillar does not want to 
be a Frenchwoman.’’ With one thing or 
another the interview had lasted much longer 
than the customary fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and meanwhile there had gathered in the hall 
without a company of three hundred 
Bavarian pilgrims. These had been told: 
‘When the door opens, the Holy Father will 
come out: everyone kneel down.’’ So, on 
leaving the cabinet M. Bertrand beheld three 
hundred German pilgrims instantly sink 
down on their knees before him, who when 
they perceived their mistake, rose up with 
such indignation that it seemed to him a cen- 
tury before he had crossed the hall and was 
out of the reach of their looks of fury. 


WE received the other day, reprinted from 
the Mariner’s Mirror for July, 1939, 
an article by Commander Hilary P. Mead on 
‘The Portsmouth Semaphore.’ The ‘‘ tower ”’ 
for this purpose stood at one time at the 
bottom of Portsmouth High Street, and its 
appearance may be gathered from a drawing 
of Portsmouth in 1842 here reproduced. 
There had been a belief that semaphores were 
generally erected on high towers, and Com- 
mander Mead was largely actuated by the 
wish to test the truth of this in his visits 
to the semaphore stations still existing. An 
idea that there were none remaining seems 
to have prevented people from taking this 
obvious way to find out what they were actu- 
ally like. Nine semaphore stations were dis- 
covered to be standing more or less well pre- 
served ; five occupied, two derelict, and the 
finest of them all, the five-storied octagonal 
tower at Chatley Heath, to let. As the 
photographs show, the idea that semaphores 
required towers was a mistake; thus the 
semaphores at Farringdon Common, and at 
Farley Chamberlayne were fixed on low 
houses with apparently only a first floor. 
Another mistaken notion was that a sema- 
phore should occupy the summit of a_ hill, 
whereas the shoulder of a hill was often a 
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tary of the Admiralty illustrates some of the | text of the plays, to be set forth as the work 


difficulties encountered by those charged with 
the erection of semaphores. The Cooper’s 
Hill semaphore had to have its mast raised 
10 ft. 6 ins. higher above the roof than was 
usual because a landowner would not allow 
trees on a hill, which blocked the sky-line, 
to be cut down. The masts and arms of the 
semaphores seem mostly to have disappeared. 
The masts were massive constructions, and it 
is clear from what little is known of their 
disposal that those who obtained possession 
of them found them useful. 


SOMEWHERE about the year 1628 Colonel 

Augustine Warner left England and 
settled in Virginia. His granddaughter, 
Mildred Warner, married Lawrence Wash- 
ington, and their son, Augustine Washington, 
was the father of George Washington, the first 
President of the United States of America. 
A second granddaughter, Mary, married John 
Smith, and had a daughter, Mildred, married 
to Robert Porteus, who after her death came 
to England, and settled at York. Robert, a 
son of this couple, married Judith Cockayne, 
and thence by a descent of six generations, 
through the marriage of their great-great- 
granddaughter, to the 13th Earl of Strath- 
more, is derived Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth. Her Majesty is thus second cousin six 
times removed to George Washington, being 
eighth in direct descent from his great-aunt, 
and, we are told, there are few living people 
who can be more closely related to him. 
Another interesting American relationship of 
the Queen’s is her cousinship in the fifth 
degree four times removed, to the American 
general Robert Edward Lee. We have ex- 
tracted these particulars from a full paper 
giving biographical accounts and a pedigree by 
Mr. Anthony R. Wagner in the Genealogists’ 
Magazine for September. In the same num- 
ber Mr. A. V. Judges has a paper containing 
good suggestions on ‘ History and Business 
Records’; Mr. N. Denholm-Young discusses 
“Seignorial Administration in England’, 
and Mrs. Dorothy Wyndham gives a_ short 
account of Bencoolen, Sumatra, and a list of 
the British monuments and graves there with 
the inscriptions on them. 


I ‘Ben Jonson and the First Folio Edi- 

tion of Shakespeare’s Plays ’ (Colchester : 
Benham and Co., Ltd., 1s.) Canon G. H. 
Rendall sets out reasons for believing that 
Ben Jonson in 1616, when a pause in his 
dramatic activity is noticed, was occupying 


of William Shakespeare of Stratford-on- 
Avon, they being in reality the work of the 
deceased Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford. The 
contention is that Ben was in all probability 
not only a leading partner, but actually the 
originator of ‘‘a well-contrived scheme to 
divert surmises of curious readers into false 
trails.’’ The tributary ode is so to be read, 
nor anything in it to be taken as ‘‘ beyond the 
bounds of legitimate deception,’’ save per- 
haps the phrase “‘ Sweet Swan of Avon,” 
which Canon Rendall would be willing to 
believe is a tribute to the charms of ‘‘ Sidney’s 
sister, Pembroke’s mother.’’ The long gap 
between the death of Oxford in 1604 and the 
appearance of the folio in 1623, is to be 
accounted for by the youthfulness, and later 
the restless life of the heir. Connection be- 
tween the Countess of Pembroke’s sons with 
the de Veres, and familiar acquaintance of 
Ben Jonson with the Sidneys and their friends 
accounts for the choice of the patrons; while, 
again, those friendly relations explain how 
the MSS. and other literary relics of the 
departed Earl came to be entrusted to Jon- 
son. Although we are not persuaded of the 
truth of the contention that the Earl of 
Oxford was ‘‘ the man Shakespeare,”’ author 
of the plays, we recognize, as most readers 
will, the learning and the ingenuity with 
which the relevant data have been worked 
over and arranged in support of it. 


I‘ Nuova Antologia for Sept. 1 is an article 
on Gibraltar by Signor Luigi Aldrovandi 
Marescotti which quotes five passages from 
the Treaty of Utrecht, which, in 1713, gave 
the Rock to Great Britain. The last of these 
passages runs: 

quod si vero Coronae Magnae Britan- 
niae commodum olim visum fuerit, donare, 
vendere, aut quoquo modo ab se alienare dictae 
urbis Gibraltaricae proprietatem, conventum 
hisce concordatumque est ut primae_ante alios 
eius redimendae optio Coronae Hispanicae 
semner deferatur. 

Italy had shown no little interest in the 
war which was thus terminated and Italian 
poets had even made verses upon it. Signor 
Marescotti quotes a stanza by Giovanni Fan- 
toni which introduces British names, and 
rhymes—one of them rather ingeniously : 

Mira di Calpe sull invitto scoglio 

Dalle famose prore ; 

Secrivon la fama del britanno orgoglio 

Rodney, Elliot ed Howe. 

Howe, we take it, is to be pronounced as & 
disyllable. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CLAUDIUS HOLLYBAND: AN 
ELIZABETHAN SCHOOLMASTER. 
que Elizabethan foreign-language teachers 


have of late attracted much interest, for 
it is seen that in the lively dialogues of their 
books they mirror for us the daily life of 
their time. This is above all true of 
Claudius Hollyband, the Huguenot refugee 
who taught languages in London for over 
thirty years. In her ‘ Elizabethan Home’ 
(1930), Miss M. St. Clare Byrne reveals the 
domestic life of Shakespeare’s day through 
selections from three of Hollyband’s man- 
uals,1 

Hollyband found no place in the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ however; and it 
is only recently that the biographical data 
to be found in a French doctoral dissertation 
—Un Devancier de Cotgrave,’ by Lucy E. 
Farrer (Paris, 1908)—have become fairly 
widely known.2 The following is a fuller 
account of Hollyband’s career than has been 
available;5 it includes considerable new 
material and aims to suggest his oe in 
Hiizabethan social and literary life. 

Born in Moulins, Claude De Sainliens has 
been connected, somewhat conjecturally, with 
a family which took its name from the adja- 
cent fief of Saint-Léon.4 But nothing at all 
is known of his early life in his native coun- 
try, and the first record of him is his appear- 
ance in London as a religious refugee, in 
1564. An entry in the census of aliens,5 taken 
in May, 1571, establishes the date of his 
arrival : 

Glood Holebrand, Frenchman, scholemaster, 
denizen, haith byne here vij yeres. 


1Dr. A. W. Pollard had earlier (1915) 
directed attention to this value of Hollyband’s 
writings in Transactions of the Bibliographi- 
cal xiii, 253-72. 

2 See ‘N. and Q.’, clxxv. 371, for a list of 
books in which Hollyband figures. 

3 The thesis referred to remains the authori- 
tative study of Hollyband as a lexicographer; 
it requires correction and expansion on the 
biographical side. 

‘Farrer, op. cit., 7-8. The form “ Saint- 

lens” is also found. 

5 Huguenot Society Publications, X, i, 471. 
Distorted spelling is usual in these lists. De 
Sainliens probably anglicized his name (saint- 
it - holy-bond) soon after coming to 

and. 


It was probably in the spring of 1562, when 
Moulins was besieged and large numbers of 
Huguenots were put to the sword, that Holly- 
band fled his native city.6 A passage in one 
of his books, taken as autobiographical, tells 
us that he spent the intervening two years 
in Paris.? Under date of Jan. 14, 1566, he 
appears in the list of foreigners who took 
out letters of denization :8 

A Sancto Vinculo,9 from the dominion ot 
the King of France. 

If he had been earning his living earlier by 
tutoring, he made his position secure by this 
ae step: as a denizen, he had the right to 
follow a profession. At any rate, by 1568 
he is well established as a teacher of lan- 
guages, with an assistant, and, it would seem, 
a school of his own in Westminster. 

Claudius Hollyborne, scholemaster, denizen, 
and John Henryckel0 his usher, Frenchmen, 
ard goe to the parish church of St. Margaretes, 
French persons ii. 

So runs an entry in the census of aliens 
then residing in the ‘‘ Cytye of Westminster 
and Lybertyes thereof.’’11 

There exists other evidence that Hollyband 
got off to a very good start in his adopted 
land. He had, in fact, married a young 
widow of means and, within four years of his 
arrival in England, was already engaged in 
law-suits over her property. This unknown 
episode in his early history comes to light 
from some documents in the Public Record 
Office: a bill and answer among the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Requests. Accord- 


6 Farrer, 10. 

7 “ Jehan et moy vescumes ensemble & Paris 
Vespace de deux ans...” (‘A_ Treatise, 
1580, p. 95). Jehan Henry was the name of 
Hollyband’s friend and assistant (v. infra), 
and personal references of this kind are 
characteristic. 

8 Huguenot Society Publications, VIII, 9. 

8 Thus Hollyband’s name appears in three 
forms. For such translation of names in the 
Renaissance, ccmpare the Spanish scholar 
Francis Encinas (Span, encina, oak) who in 
this way assumed aliases in at least four 
languages: Du Chéne, Van Eyck, Eichman, 
and Dryander, 

10 “Jehan Henry, Maistre d’eschole” has 
verses in the ‘French Schoolemaister’ (1573); 
he seems to have been a sort of faithful re- 
tainer to Hollyband and is_ perhaps the 
“Johannes Oomes” who signed the Heidel- 


berg register with him in 1587. 

Ul Huguenot Society Publications, X, iii, 400, 
Miss Farrer’s failure to notice the first two 
records from this source greatly confuses her 
account of Hollyband’s early activities. 

22 P.R.O. Requests 2, 54/80. 
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ing to the bill of complaint, endorsed Nov. 4, 
1568, ‘‘ Claudius Holybande of your graces 
Cytie of Westminster & Elyzabethe hys wyfe 
one of the Systers and heires of Willyam 
Marche late of Byleyghe in your graces 
Countye of Essex deceased ’’ declare that they 
have been dispossessed by one William Ver- 
non of some property—one house or tenement 
with a barn and eighty-six acres, in Maldon, 
Essex—which, it is stated, rightly fell to the 
said Elizabeth by her brother’s will. 


By reazon whereof the premysses doth moste 
iustlye belonge and appertayne vnto your 
sayde Subiects as in the ryghte of the saide 
Elizabethe by the sayde laste Wyll } and also 
to the moyte thereof by ryghte of Enhery- 
taunce as one of the Systers & Coheres of the 
sayde Wyllyam Marche ffor that the sayde 

yllyam dyed wthoute yssue Bp force where- 
of your sayde Subiectes dyd Enter and weare 
thereof seazed accordingly | But so it. is moste 
gevows soueraygne Lady that one Wyllyam 

arnam by Colour of Evidences and —— 
comen to hys hands & by Colour of A Morgage 
to hym made by the sayde Wyllyam Marche | 
whereas the money to the sayde Willyam 
Varnam vpon the sayde murgage dewe and 
more was lawfullye tendred | & so the Condicion 
performed | hathe not onlye most uniustlye 
expelled and putte oute your subiects from pos- 
session of the premysses | But also dothe 
detayne and kepe the same from them Andalso 
contynuallye vex and greue your sayde subiects 
beinge pore fokes with vnlawfull sute within 
the towne of Malden | wherebye your said 
Subjects ar driven to greate travell and 
expence dwellynge so farre dystaunce from the 
same as theye doe to theire vtter vndoinge.... 


In his Answer, Vernon alleges: i. that 
March had sold the property to him outright 
and that he had peacefully enjoyed the pro- 
fits of it for sixteen or seventeen years past 
until the Hollybands unlawfully took posses- 
sion; ii. that after March’s death, the said 
Elizabeth—“ by name of Elizabeth Wyllyam- 
son of London wyddow late wyffe of Robert 
Wyllyamson whiles he lyued yoman De- 
ceassed ’’—had signed away to him all her 
claims to the property in question. He there- 
fore asks that Hollyband and his wife be re- 
strained from proceeding further ‘‘in thys 
ther feyned sute.’’5 

From these records we learn that, sometime 
before November, 1568, Hollyband married 
Elizabeth Williamson, née March, originally 
of Maldon, Essex. This Elizabeth March 
was co-heiress with two elder sisters to the 
estate-of their brother, William March, who 
died possessed of 1,500 acres, with the manor 


13 There is no record of the disposition ot 
the suit. 


and abbey of Beeleigh.14 Aged only “ thin 
teen yeares or therabowghtes’’ at the time 
of her brother’s death in 1552, Elizabeth, as 
appears from the suit, subsequently married 
Robert Williamson of London; she must, 
then, have been in her late twenties when, 
after Williamson’s death, she became the wife 
of Claudius Hollyband. At the time of the 
suit, the Hollybands were living in West- 
minster, where, as we have seen, his school 
was probably located. It is interesting to 
note that Hollyband brings his wife’s family 
into the dialogues of his first book when, at 
one point, he has the Host ask ‘‘ of what 
kindred are you?’ and the Traveler reply, 
“Of the linage of the Marshes.’’15 

What is known of Hollyband’s subsequent 
domestic life may be briefly stated: by his 
first wife he had at least the son and daughter 
he mentions in his ‘ French Schoolemaister’ 
of 1573 (p. 88); in 1576 he speaks of havi 
wife and children Elizabeth Hollyband 
must have died soon afterwards, for we have 
the record of his marriage, on Oct. 13, 1578, 
to Anne Smith;!? four years later he refer 
to his ‘“‘son and two daughters ’’;!8 and 
another son, Edward, was baptized in 1586 at 
St. Clement Danes in the Strand.19 

Hollyband’s career as a writer began” in 
1573 with the publication of a language 
— under the following very descriptive 
title: 


The French Scholemaister, wherin is most 
plainlie shewed the true and most perfect way 
of pronouncirge of the French tongue, without 
any helpe of Maister or teacher: set foorthe 
for the furtherance of all those whiche doo 
studie agers in their owne study or houses: 
Vnto the which is annexed a Vocabularie for 


14 Morant’s ‘Essex,’ i, 335. The relatively 
small re at issue in the suit of 1568 was 
claimed by Elisabeth Hollyband as a separate 
bequest under her brother’s will. 

15 ‘French Schoolemaister,’ 156 

16 ‘French Littelton,’ Sig. B. 5v. 

17 “ Claude Holliband et Anne Smith, Spin- 
ster, of City of London: at St. Bennet’s Paul’s 
Wharf.” Quoted by Farrer from Harleian 
Society Publications, vol. xxv. 

18 ‘French Littelton,’ ed. 
Op. cit., 14 

19 Ibid. 

20 Dr. Pollard, in the article referred to 
above, conclusively proves the title-page date 
of ‘French  Littelton 1566”—to be a 
typographical error for 1576; since this is the 
later work, others have a assumed a 
lost addition of the ‘ French oolemaister, 
dated 1565. 


1582; Farrer, 
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all such woordes as bee used in common 
talkes: by M. Claudius Hollybande, professor 
of the Latin, Frenche and Englishe tongues. 
Dum spiro, spero. 

The book owed more than its name to the 
‘Schoolmaster’ of Roger Ascham. Very ap- 
propriately, therefore, Hollyband dedicated it 
to his pupil, Master Robert Sackville; for it 
was young Sackville’s grandfather who, when 
Ascham was the boy’s tutor, ten years before, 
had by his persistent urging caused the great 
humanist to write his famous treatise. 
Hollyband was then living at Salisbury 
Court?! in the household of Robert Sackville’s 
father, Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, 
the author of the ‘ Induction ’ to the ‘ Mirror 
for Magistrates,’ and part-author of ‘ Gor- 
boduc.’ In the text he tells us that ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth had visited his school, ‘‘ at Lew- 
sham, hard by the Church,’’ and heard an 
oration pronounced by Henry Edmunds, 
“captain of the school ’’; the Queen, on that 
occasion, carried on a conversation with him 
in French. 

Although it has not previously been noticed, 
Hollyband was a substantial collaborator in 
John Baret’s ‘ Alvearie or Triple Diction- 
arie, in Englishe, Latin, and French,’ which 
appeared in the same year. The ‘ Alvearie’ 
was so called, as Baret explains in an inter- 
esting preface, to symbolize the way the great 
folio volume took shape; for years his 
students at Cambridge had worked like dili- 

t bees duly storing up in their paper- 

ks honeyed Latin equivalents for the Eng- 
lish expressions he assigned them. Hearing 
of his collections, prominent men, including 
Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State, and 
Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s, fin- 
anced the publication of the work. 


... Then immediatlye laying aside all 
other studies, I was fayne to seeke for writers 
ard workemen about the same, to make it 
readie for the pee. Therefore I went to 
diuers of mine olde pupils then being at the 
Innes of Court, deliuering each of them some 
part of their olde discontinued worke to see it 
written faire agaire, & for other peeces which 
I thought vnperfect, I gat certayne of ye best 
scholers of two or three schooles in London 
to write after my prescription: but in the 


Lay Subsidies Oct. 26, 1576. ‘In the 
ward of Farringdon Without, parish of St. 
Bride’s. Straungers within Salisbury Court. 
Claudius Hollyband per XXs... iis.” 

- Dedication of De Pronuntiatione to 
the Queen: “Quia cum tu nuper Lewshamiae 
rusticareris, & me humariter ad tuum 
colloquium admisisses, adeo quidem proprie 
tu riteque gallicé loqui mihi visa es.’ 


Frenche and Tables, although I had_before 
tnaueyled im diuers countries beyonde the 
seas, both for language and learning: yet not 
trusting to mine owne skill, I vsed the helpe 
of M. Chaloner, and M,. Claudius. 


Baret’s ‘M. Claudius’ was of course no 
other than Claudius Hollyband. He was very 
likely better known about London by his first 
name ; the writers of commendatory verses in 
his ‘Campo Di Fior’ so refer to him; and 
we have such a reference from his own pen 
as: 

Maister Claudius, I pray you teach me how 
I may rule my selfe to ap ly certeire frenche 


prouerhbs with the English, and you shall do 
me a pleasur.23 


Together with Chaloner, then, Hollyband 
compiled the French definitions for the 
‘ Alvearie’ and the elaborate ‘‘ Tables ” ap- 
pended to the work—a list of French expres- 
sions with an ingenious system of cross- 
reference to English equivalents in the body 
of the dictionary. As a matter of fact, when 
we compare Hollyband’s own ‘ Dictionarie 
French and English’ (1593) with the 
‘ Alvearie,’ we find that he has transferred 
to it some of his early work; a large number 
of characteristically phreced definitions are 
reproduced verbatim. 

Hollyband evidently associated with the 
leading schoolmasters of the day; Grant of 
Westminster and Mulcaster of Merchant 
Taylors had commendatory verses in Baret’s 
book; and later Mulcaster contributed Latin 
verses to Hollyband’s own ‘ Campo Di Fior.’ 
Far from looking upon him as an interloper, 
the established schoolmasters seem to have re- 
garded his work as complementary to their 
own. At any rate, Hollyband’s school pros- 
pered, and from the title-page of his ‘ Arnalt 
and Lucenda ’ (1575) we learn that he has set 
up his school ‘‘ in Pauls Churchyard, by the 
Signe of the Lucrece,’”’ that is, in quarters 
next-door to the shop of his fellow-refugee, 
Purfoote the printer. This book is an Italian 


23 ‘French, Littelton,’ Sig. D 6v. 


24 It is curious that Miss Farrer (op. crt., 
70) quoted the passage in Baret, noticed 
the similarity tween the works, 
and yet was far from ompesting that “M. 
Claudius” was her own worthy himself; she 
comments: “Qui est ce M. Claudius? Est-ce 
un ancétre de cette famille Claude, qui s’est 
distinguée parmi les protestants de la seconde 
moitié du XVII siécle? Il pourrait étre le 
David Claudius qui traduisit en latin et 
ublia en 1604 les sermons de Jean Calvin. 
ais je n’ai pu_ faire recherches 


nécessaires. pour établir son identité.” 
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manual consisting of two parts: i. grammar 
and dialogues similar to those of his French 
books;. ii. a reprint of Maraffi’s Italian 
translation of the romance of ‘ Arnalt and 
Lucenda,’ alongside Hollyband’s English ver- 
sion. Elderton, the ballad-maker, has 
verses praising the work ; yet it is interesting 
to note that among those who bought copies 
was Gabriel Harvey, arch-enemy of Elderton 
and his ilk.25 

Encouraged by the unexpected favour with 
which his ‘ French Scholemaister ’ had been 
received ‘‘ both by the nobilitie and meane 
estate of this florishing Realme,’’? Hollyband 
in 1576 published his ‘ French Littelton,’ so 
named because it was to be for the student 
of French what ‘ Littleton’s Tenures’ was for 
the young student of the laws. A handy 
pocket-size volume, launched with a com- 
mendatory sonnet by George Gascoigne, 
famous soldier and t—Tam Marti quam 
Mercurio—it went through many editions. 
There is a minimum of grammar and theoreti- 
cal material, and the author could well claim 
of this, his best book, that he had shown an 
‘* apter methode & easier way ’’ to the French 
tongue. Lively dialogues in French and Eng- 
lish, full of gossip and topical allusions, lead 
the learner interestingly through the whole 
range of the bourgeois life of London, provid- 
ing him with “ familiar talkes for to speake 
in all places ’’—at home, in the shops, ask- 
ing the way, hearing the sermon at St. 
Paul’s, putting up at an inn, etc. They are 
often highly humorous, as, for example, when 
Hollyband v ingeniously uses the text 
itself as a medium of self-advertisement: he 
would have parents know that he is a family 
man of the soundest religious principles; and 
that, though their fees are perhaps lower, his 
rivals are unfortunately ‘‘ fort négligens et 
paresseux ’’; it would be well therefore if 
people carefully noted his address :%6 


In Paules Churcheyard, hard by the signe 
of the Lucrece: there is a Frenchman which 
teacheth bothe the tongues: in the morning 
till eleuen the Latine tongue, and after dinner 
the French: and which doth his duetie. . . He 
is called M. Claudius Hollyband. 


Warren B, Austin. 
(To be concluded.) 


25 A fragment of his copy is in the British 
Museum; in his manuscript notes, Harvey 
compares Hollyband’s dintegens with those of 
a rival work, John Eliot’s ‘ Ortho-epia 
Gallica’ (Harvey’s copy of which is in the 
Huntington Library). 

2 ‘French Littelton,’ Sig. B, 5v. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM COLLINS. 


(See ante pp. 128, 146, 167, 182, 201, 220.) 


THERE is no reason to suppose that Collins 
allowed his disappointment at the failure 
of his ‘Odes’ to prey on his mind. Mr, 
Frederick Page, four years ago,!42 proposed 
to attribute to him a long essay in Dodsley’s 
‘ Museum ’ for July 4, 1747, entitled ‘ Of the 
Essential Excellencies in Poetry.’ At the 
risk of a digression, I should like to express 
my own belief that Mr. Page is right, and, 
perhaps, to add another to his arguments. 
The essayist contends that the mark of the 
true poet is creative genius, and continues, in 
the passage quoted by Mr. Page: 
It is this great, this divine Power that distin. 
guishes true Poets from mere Versifiers; the 
latter only copy Nature, and that but faintly; 
the former surpass Nature, and transcend her, 
The same idea is expressed in Collins’s ode 
‘On the Poetical Character,’ as Mr. P 
reminds us. That, in itself, is of very little 
help, as many other parallels could be cited; 
but it is important for a particular reason 
to notice the similar words of Horace: 
neque enim concludere versum 
Dixeris esse satis; neque, si quis scribat, uti 
nos, 
Sermoni propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. 
Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum, des nominis huius 
honorem. 
1 ‘ Sat,’ iv. (40-4). 
It can be proved that Collins had much 
more than a general acquaintance with the 
satire from which these words are taken, for 
it was a subsequent line (62) which sprang 
to his lips on the famous occasion when 
Hampton upset his tea-table: ‘‘ Invenias 
etiam disiecti membra poetae.’’!43 This may 
help us to read a certain meaning into the 
difficult passage in the ode ‘On the Poetical 
Character,’ where we are told that the 
Creator of the universe: 
Long by the lov’d enthusiast woo’d, 
Himself in some diviner mood, 
Retiring, sate with her alone, 
And plac’d her on his sapphire throne. 
Who, it is asked, is this ‘‘ lov’d enthusiast ”? 
If we take the Horatian satire into account 


142 The Times Literary Supplement for 1935. 
p. 488. See also Professor A. S. P. Woodhouses 
important essay, ‘ Collins and the Creative 


Imagination,’ in Studies in English by Mem- 
bers of the University of Toronto, 1931. 
143 See ante, p. 147. 
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it will be evident that to be ‘‘ in some diviner 
mood ’’ is to be one of those rare persons on 
whom the mens divinior is bestowed. In the 
language of the essay a possible equivalent 
of mens divinior is ‘‘ enthusiasm,’’ for it is 
said that the creative genius of Milton “ rose 
from that enthusiasm which the Ancients 
esteem’d, and I think Divine.’’ The “‘lov’d 
enthusiast,’ then, is the personification of 
“enthusiasm ’’? in this sense, or the mens 
divinior; and the meaning may be rendered : 
“ Having long been susceptible to enthusiasm, 
and himself possessed of the mens divinior.”’ 
If this interpretation is correct it will be seen 
that the essay and the poem are related not 
only directly but also by their common rela- 
tion to the Horatian satire, and that is 
another reason, besides those adduced by Mr. 
Page, for attributing the essay to Collins. 

A letter which he addressed to his friend 
John Gilbert Cooper, on Nov. 10, 1747, reveals 
that Collins was still on excellent terms with 
himself and the world at that time. This 
letter is the first of only two which have sur- 
vived, and as it has been published more than 
once, and carefully annotated by Mr. H. O. 
White,!“4 it may be assumed to be well known. 
It is mainly concerned with the arrangements 
for the publication of a literary journal, ori- 
ginally to be called the “Clarendon Review”’ : 
aname which Collins now proposes to alter 
to ‘‘The Friendly Examiner, or Letters of 
Polémon and Philéthus; or, the Plain Dealer, 
with the same Appendix.’’ The tone of the 
letter is that of a person who is happy in the 
pursuit of a fascinating hobby. 

Thomas Warton recalled many years later 
that he 
often saw Collins in London in 1750. This was 
before his illness. He then told me of his 
intended History of the Revival of Learning, 
and proposed a scheme of a review, to be called 
the Clarendon Review, and to be printed at the 
university press, under the conduct and 
authority of the university. 

As the letter to Cooper proves that Collins 
was absorbed in the scheme at the end of 1747, 
it is difficult to believe that he proposed it 
as a novelty in 1750. Warton, however at 
the time when he wrote his memoir, was cer- 
tainly capable of miscalculating by two or 
three years, and it is probable that his fre- 
quent meetings with Collins took place earlier 
than he supposed in later life. It does not 
appear that the ‘‘ Clarendon Review,’ by 
that or any other name, ever reached the stage 


14 See the Review of English Studies for 1927 
(Vol. iii, p. 12). 


of print. ‘‘ When it is remembered,” says 
Professor Bronson, ‘‘ that the reviews of the 
eighteenth century were booksellers’ organs, 
written by literary hacks, Collins’s idea is 
seen to be original and bold. It has since 
been realized, in substance, by the great 
independent reviews established in the first 
quarter of the present {nineteenth] century; 
in 1750 the project probably was not practic- 
able, ’’145 

The ‘ History of the Revival of Learning,’ 
which Warton mentions in the passage just 
quoted, must be the ‘ Review of the Advance- 
ment of Learning’ under a different name, 
and perhaps in a different and more 
elaborate form. It is easy to believe 
that Collins had reluctantly abandoned 
the work at a time of financial stress, 
and was glad to resume it during this ener- 
getic and comparatively prosperous period. 
have just heard,’ Warton concludes, 
“‘ from undoubted authority, that Collins had 
finished a Preliminary Dissertation to be pre- 
fixed to his History of the Restoration of 
Learning, and that it was written with great 
judgment, precision, and knowledge of the 
subject.”’ 

The social and intellectual life of Richmond 
must have been more attractive than ever at 
the time when Thomson was writing the 
‘ Castle of Indolence,’ and perhaps it is for 
that reason that Collins was inactive for the 
next twelve months. On Aug. 27, 1748, 
Thomson died suddenly from the effects of 
medical attention following a chill. ‘‘ Only 
one gentleman,’’ says Murdoch, ‘‘ Mr. Col- 
lins, who had lived some time at Richmond, 
but forsook it when Mr. Thomson died, wrote 
an Ode to his memory.’’ Whether Collins 
had ever been a resident of Richmond must 
be considered doubtful, as we have seen; but 
it is easy to believe that he avoided the asso- 
ciations of the ‘‘ whitening spire’’ and the 
“‘ varied landscape after this event. The 
‘Ode Occasion’d by the Death of Mr. Thom- 
son’ was first published by Manby and Cox 
in June, 1749. Probably it had undergone 
a long process of revision. 

Colonel Edmund Martin, ‘‘lying sick in 
the City of Chichester in the County of 
Sussex.’? made his will!4%6 on April 19. 1749, 
and died a week later.147 He had been 
wounded at Val in 1747; but it is not true, 
as is usually stated, that he had _ been 


145 ‘ Poems of William Collins,’ p. xxiii. 

146 P.C.C. ‘Lisle,’ 153. 

147 Dalton, ‘ George the First’s Army,’ Vol. ii, 
p. 165, note 1. 
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invalided home after this engagement and 
had spent the rest of his life in retirement 
at Chichester. He had wished to retire in 
May, 1746, pleading that he ‘‘ had been more 
than 40 years an Officer, was upwards of 60 
years of age, lyable to the Infirmitys of that 
Stage of Life’”’; but after distinguishing 
himself at Culloden!8 he had regretted his 
decision, though ‘‘ Genl. Wolfe and his Son ” 
still urged him to act upon it. All this he 
explains in a letter to the Duke of Richmond 
dated ‘“‘Ginnegen near Breda,” Jan. 21, 
1748.149 His subsequent letters to the Duke 
show that he was still on active service at 
various places in Flanders on April 18, July 
25, Aug. 19 and Sept. 21. The war was con- 
cluded by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle on 
Oct. 18, and there is no reason to doubt that 
Colonel Martin stayed to the end. 

Dr. Johnson’s statement that Collins came 
into a sum of about £2,000 by his uncle’s 
death must be received with caution. Colonel 
Martin, as we have seen, had sold his pro- 
perty at Cackham in 1717,150 probably in 
order to obtain promotion by purchase. The 
only real property mentioned in his will is 
‘““my copyhold estates in the Manors of 
Selsey and Somerly,’’ which were left to a 
nephew, Abraham Martin. It appears, 
however, from the will of John Martin,15! 
apparently the Colonel’s uncle, who died in 
1703, that the Selsey estate was worth £10 a 
year and the Somerly estate £9 a year, so 
that there is no evidence here of wealth. The 
residue, if Johnson was correctly informed, 
must have amounted to £6,000 or more, as Col- 
lins’s share was only a third of the whole; but 
in the eighteenth century the value of money 
was considerably greater than at present, and 
a military man having a private income 
based on a capital of £6,000 would have 
passed as being in affluent circumstances. If 
Colonel Martin was so favoured by fortune 
he must have given a strangely false impres- 
sion to the Higher Command. General 
Hawley, writing to the Duke of Richmond 
on June 16, 1746, speaks of Martin’s ‘‘ ignor- 
ance that has appeared in some things and 
his mean appearance,” adding: ‘‘I assure 

u I have nothing to say against the man 

ut that he is beyonde his sphere and was 
surely intended by God Allmighty, when 


148 See ante, p. 203. 

149 Earl of March, ‘ A Duke and His Friends,’ 
p. 564, 

150 See ante, p. 182. 

151 Among the old Chichester wills in the 
District Probate Registry, Winchester. 


made, to be only a Capt.’’152 Lord March, 
in introducing this letter, says that Hawley’s 
‘“‘uncharitable remarks upon poor Colonel 
Martin denote a tendency to merciless 
criticism of those whose lack of means pre 
cluded them from competing with their better. 
dressed brother officers.’’ 

Lord Albemarle, who succeeded Hawley in 
the command of Fort Augustus, was much 
more friendly to Colonel Martin, and, as 
Lord March observes, ‘‘ disposed to take a 
much more charitable view of his failings,” 
but even he admits that ‘his forehead is 
rough, besides being shaby in his dress,’’% 
It is impossible to reconcile these statements 
with the story of the triple legacy of £2,000 
except on the hypothesis that the Colonel was 
secretly a miser. There is reason to believe 
that Collins did enrich himself to some 
extent in 1749 by the sale of property at 
Cackham, and it was probably some rumour 
of that transaction which, in the confused 
recollection of his friends in London many 
years later, grew into the legend of Colonel 
Martin’s bequest.154 

We have found that the premises in Fast 
Street and the mythical rectory of St. Bar- 
tholomew had been sold in 1747, in accord- 
ance with the will of Mrs. Collins. A 
parently there was some reluctance to let the 
Cackham estate, bequeathed by Alderman 
Collins to his wife and by her to her children, 
go out of the family. We learn from the will 
of Collins’s sister Elizabeth (P.C.C. ‘Pinfold,’ 
183), who died in 1754, that the three persons 
concerned had provided for the disposal of 
this property by a legal agreement signed 
on Oct. 16, 1749. The will itself is a com- 

licated document, and the details cannot be 
ully elucidated in the absence of that ‘‘ Tri- 
partite Indenture of Settlement ” to which it 
refers at the beginning. The general inten- 
tion, however, is sufficiently clear. The effect 
of the tripartite agreement was that Eliza- 
beth and Anne Collins had acquired from 
their brother his third share of “ all those 
Copyhold or Customary Lands, Tenements and 


152 Earl of March, ‘A Duke ard His Friends,’ 
11 


p. 511. 

183 Ibid., p. 524. 

154 T should, perhaps, have remembered the 
possibility that Colonel Martin had made a 
certain amount of money by the sale of his 
commission. What sort of sum he would 
likely to acquire in this way I cannot say, but 
surely not erough to make the difference 
between poverty and wealth. Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could say what was the 
usual value of a Lieutenant-Colonel’s commis- 
sion in the eighteenth century. 
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Premises with the Appurtenances lying and 
being within and held of the Manor of Cack- 
ham,” due to him under their mother’s will ; 
but in the first instance their comparatively 
wealthy cousin, George Payne, had effected 
the purchase in trust on their behalf. It is 
technically true, therefore, that Collins ‘“ dis- 

of the property inherited from his 
mother to his relative Mr. George Payne,” 
and it must be true, in consequence, that he 
received a certain amount of money in 1749, 
which happens to be the year of Colonel 
Martin’s death; but it is not true that he 
efiected the sale immediately after the death 
of Mrs, Collins, and ‘‘soon dissipated his 
mall fortune.’’ (See ante p. 182). 


P. L. Carver. 
(To be continued.) 


HANNAH MARY RATHBONE, 


que writing of historical novels took on a 
new popularity in 1844, when a volume 
entitled ‘So much of the Diary of Lady Wil- 
loughby as relates to her Domestic History, 
& to the Eventful Period of the Reign of 
Charles the First ’ was published. The book 
was perhaps less interesting for its matter 
than for its form, which was a most elaborate 
fake. A new fount was specially cast at the 
Chiswick Press; carefully ruled margins, 
plentiful capital letters, italics for proper 
names, archaic spelling and the free use of 
the ‘long s,’’ all helped to give an impres- 
sion of antiquity. Some people were quite 
taken in, and thought the book a genuine 
discovery ; others attributed it to such well- 
known people as Southey, Lord John Manners 
and John Murray. It ran through the first 
edition within the year, and a second ap- 

in 1845. By this time there seems to 
ave been some indignation, for the public, 
realising that it was not a genuine antique, 
accused the publisher of an intentional de- 
ception. Consequently, in the third edition, 
publisher and author made a joint avowal 
of the latter’s identity—an avowal which was 
s well received that in 1847 a sequel was wel- 
comed. In the following year both parts were 
published together, and in all subsequent edi- 
tions this practice was maintained, prefaced 
a simple note of explanation ‘‘ To the 

r.’? 

The author who at first remained so 
Inysteriously veiled was a Quaker lady, 
Hannah Mary Rathbone. She was the 
granddaughter of a prominent Friend, 
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Richard Reynolds, and had been born near 
Wellington, Shropshire, in 1798. A year 
after Reynolds’s death, Hannah Mary, aged 
nineteen, married her half-cousin, Richard 
Rathbone. She became the mother of six 
children, yet, although one would have 
thought such a family, in addition to the dis- 
advantage of delicate health, would have kept 
her sufficiently occupied, Hannah Mary 
found time for both intellectual and artistic 
pursuits. She loved minute and delicately 
precise handwork, such as illuminating on 
vellum from old designs. In 1832 she con- 
tributed a series of drawings to a volume 
called ‘The Poetry of Birds,’ and later she 
executed a number of landscapes and other 
water-colours. In 1840 her first literary pub- 
lication appeared—an anthology entitled 
‘ Childhood,’ in which some of the verses were 
by herself. 

It is unknown whence Mrs. Rathbone first 
drew the idea of ‘ Lady Willoughby’s Diary.’ 
The book would ag mg enjoy little popu- 
larity nowadays, but its vogue in early Vic- 
torian times is easy to understand. Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Hero-worship ’ had appeared in 1841 
and had drawn attention, through the 
character of Cromwell, to the Civil War 
period. One wonders what would have been 
the effect on Mrs. Rathbone if Carlyle’s 
‘Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell ’ 
had been published before instead of the year 
after ‘Lady Willoughby’s Diary.’ As it is, 
although the Protector is at first described 
as ‘‘ a man of shrewd Judgement, and 
ing great Energy and Determination,’’ later 
he stalks like an evil influence through the 
pages of the book. On Feb. 17, 1658, Lady 
Willoughby describes the Protector’s fears for 
his life, adding: 

No marvel that he is conscience stricken. 
who hardened his Heart to the cries of the 
Trish people, and was the slayer of Thousands, 
defenceless Men, Women and Children, men in 
the Sanctuarie, whither they had fled for 
safetie; who did cause wretched Families to 
be torne from their homes and sold in the 
Plantations; and sold for Slaves his fellow 
Countreymen, whom the chances of Warre 
left Prisoners in his hand. . . 


Most of the book is occupied with Lady Wil- 
loughby’s record of her conduct and steward- 
ship of the estate during her husband’s fre- 
quent long absences; of her plans for and 
conversation with her children ; and especially 
of her devotional musings. It is a quiet and 
leisurely account of the home-life behind stir- 
ring political events. One wonders whether 
its form allowed even the strict Victorians to 
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read this work of fiction on a Sunday: and 
certainly if they did they can have derived 
little but benefit from the gracious piety of 
its tone. 

The book was so successful that it had 
many imitators. Chief among them was 
Anne Manning, whose ‘Life of Mistress 
Mary Powell’ and ‘ Household of Sir 
Thomas More’ are still read, although they 
are in many ways greatly inferior to ‘ Lady 
Willoughby.’ 

Mrs. Rathbone’s family life occupied most 
of her time and energy during the following 
years, but in 1852 she was able to compile 
a volume of her grandfather’s letters, pre- 
facing it with an unpretentious but well- 
written memoir, containing many _remi- 
niscences of her own childhood and intercourse 
with her grandfather. She published a 
further volume of poems in 1858.. Twenty 
years later she died at Liverpool, having, in 
spite of delicate health, all but completed her 
fourscore years. 

D. &. 


PEPYS AND HIS BARGE. 


PREPARED FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
LATE EpwiIn CHAPPELL. 


ALTHOUGH during the Diary period Pepys 

made almost daily use of the river as a 
highway, there were not a few occasions when 
he used it for pleasure. Barne-Elms was a 
favourite place for these excursions, a not- 
able occasion being : 


1667/8 Mar 23. At noon come Mr. Pierce 
and she, and Mrs. Manuel, the Jew’s wife, 
and Mrs. Corbet, and Mrs. Pierce’s boy and 
girl ... and here was Mr. Pelling by chance 
come and dined with me; and after sitting 
long at dinner, I had a barge ready at Tower- 
warfe, to take us in, and so we wert, all cf 
us, up as high as Barne-Elms, a very fine day, 
and all the way sang; and Mrs. Manuel sings 
very finely, and is a mighty discreet, sober- 
carriaged woman, that both my wife and I 
are mightily taken with her, and sings well, 
and without importunity or the contrary. At 
Barne-Elms we walked round, and then to the 
barge again, and had much merry talk, and 
good singing; ard come before it was dark to 
the New Exchange stairs, and there landed. 


At the above time of comparative affluence, 
the trip seems to have been a complete success 
and was not overclouded by the same trouble 
as was an excursion of nearly four years 


before : 


1664 July 6. Up very betimes, and. my wife 
also, and got us ready; 
o’clock, having got some bottles of wine and 


and about eight 


— 


beer and neat’s tongues, we went 

at the Towre, and’ Mr. Pierce 
and a kinswoman and his sister, and Mrs. 
Clerke and her sister and cozen were to expect 
us; and so set out for the Hope,.... and g 
to the Tower Wharf and home, being very wel] 
ogg to-day with the company, especially 
Irs. Pierce. ... But the charge of the barge 
lies heavy upon me, which troubles me, but it 
is but once, and 1 may make Pierce do me 
some courtesy as great. 

On these occasions Pepys clearly hired the 
boat or barge and the nearest approach to one 
of his own, that is mentioned, is: 

1667 March 24, I did this night give the 
waterman who uses to carry me 10s. at his 
request, for the painting of his new boat, on 
which shall be my arms. 

It will be remembered that towards the end 
of the Diary, Pepys considered it hardly in 
keeping with his dignity and importance to 

seen in hedhaap-anaiinen and acquired his 
wonderful coach to avoid such disgrace. It 
seems reasonable to infer that at a later date 
he considered it equally unfitting to be seen 
in hired boats, for there are a few references 
to his boat in his correspondence. On 1674 
June 1, he writes to Mr. Pett at Woolwich 
asking for an account of the condition of a 
boat, of which the King has given him the 
use. On 1674, July 7, in another letter to 
Pett, he tells him that absence at Portsmouth 
and indisposition since has prevented him 
from using the boat, but he is now making 
an awning for her and putting her into order 
of service. 

Pepys rarely took anything as final. If 
he bought a lute, he would have a new neck 
made for it ; when he had learnt to use a slide- 
rule, he had another one specially made, 
embodying his own ideas. So after two years 
of his boat he wrote to Pett once more: 

1676 Oct 7 If it were not too much charge 
or trouble, I would recommend it to you to 
consider whether it would not render the boat 
more commodious and give her better quality 
(she now going mmo deeper abaft than 
before) if her state-room were brought a little 
more forward; and if you do judge so, pray 
let it be done. 

What Pett’s opinion was, or what was 
done, we are not told, but the matter was 
raised again in an intensified form a little 
later in yet another letter to Pett: 

1677 June 22 I have by your late invitation 
sent you down my boat, in order to her being 
a little cleaned, and to the giving you the 
offer of a little further trouble about her, 


which is the desiring you to consider whether 
there may be any great inconvenience, or that 
the charge will be very great, in having 4 
house built upon her, as a barge, to be either 
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barge | fixed or moveable, for I am told that such | New, with an honest Green: and here and 
wife things have been done to barges; and to tell | there a pair of great Shears with open 

‘4 you the truth, though I have done all [ can | Mouths: the Igrorant sort of People may take 
x in fitting my oiled cloth to my iron bails, [this | them for some Strange and Monstrous Fishes: 
sounds oy EE” fre ete to | all this will do very well. 

keep the light in] ye nd it troublesome in : ‘ 

wel be i | and shutting, as the weather The allusion to shop-board cushions and 
barge being cold, hot, or wet requires, and yet car- shears, arises from Pepys’s father being a 
ries as much wind-taut as a house. Not but | tailor. 
0 me that it may be very possible there may be Donatp DALE. 
nevertheless objections against building of 
a house ay her, and particularly that she 
d the being in her build broad and short, I fear HE ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF 
oone | a house may make her appear yet much LATIN a.p. 1529.—-It is generally sup- 


her shape less | posed, I think, that the usual English pro- 


e the entirely to you to judge whether it may be nunciation of Latin, eg., pay ter, 
t his convenient to have the thing done or not. cr mayter, for pater, mater, came in with 
it, on whether possibly I may not, without any loss the Reformation. In Geofroy Tory’s Champ 
to his Majesty, obtain from the Officers of the | flewry, Paris, 1529, f. xxxiiii., however, we 
e end Navy another boat to be built for me more | find the following, which seems to show that 


i barge-shapen in exchange for this. Against | ; 
y . shich proposition aleo I have nevertheless | *” part it was already in use at that date: 


d his this to object, that the summer will be most Les Anglois ont aussi ce vice de pronuncer E. 


of it gore before I shall get it done to have | pour A. aumoings quant ilz parlent en Latin, 
It any use of it. And I know not also whether | quant ilz disent. Domine kenis intrevit . 

date that would be so good a boat to answer my | kemerem, & comedit totes kernes quae erent 
- seen occasions of being carried below bridge, | in erke. Iesus Merie. quid feciemus. En 
ences though it may be better for above; but I leave | lieu de dire. Domine canis intravit cameram, 
1674 the whole entirely to you to consider and to | & cOmedit totas carnes quae erant in archa, 
lwi (italics mine) give me your opinion in| Iesus Maria, quid faciemus? Tel vice leur est 
wich a word or two before you go about | excusable pour lo difficulte de leur pronuncia- 
of a doing anything to her; because if you] tion qui vient la pluspart du proford de leur 
n the a hous built upon | gouzier en sortant a lestroit entre leurs dens. 
er to her, wou glad to offer you some : . . 
of as te tha of it, and It is curious that Tory should emphasize 


‘ particularly in reference to the windows, the k sound given in England to the Latin - 
which I would propose unto you to slide uv | Did the French at that period give it the 
aking and down in grooves, as your glasses in| aspirate ch sound, as in chien, chambre? 


order coaches do, as being safer, closer, and more B. H.N 
the hanging hinges. tt. NEWDIGATE. 
8. e largeness of the house to answer 

a her present bails be any considerable obiec- ONVENTIONALIZED SIGNS OF THE 
lid tion to it because of the shortness, I should he EMOTIONS.—On p. 181 ante it is 
ese, noticed that the actor has need of ‘‘ appro- 
n y i ing shortened either abaft or before, ; : ; i 


persons, passions correctly known to the audience.” 
Writers feel a similar need, for they realize 
how tame it is merely to say that some person 
is much moved; they want something pic- 
torial. Under the stress of emotion Scott’s 


bases A ‘house’ was evidently built, for the 
ou to anonymous writer of the attack on Pepys and 
- boat Hewer entitled ‘ A Hue and Cry after P. and 


nality 
a Pepys’s barge. (An ‘ian ary perversion into the arms of convenient bystanders. 


Thackeray, that ‘‘ big, fierce, hungry, weep- 

B The Priv his nobler heroes as continually dashing a 

rag blial | hand across the eyes. In Richardson the tale 

little spresed to have been published 1679, Oct. 13, of ‘ uplifted hands and eyes”’ is legion. In 
after making some very cutting remarks P é 


fact these mannerisms occur so often that 
bein te folloning they are apt to evoke the derision rather than 


Dare the sympathy of a modern reader. A note in 
be, and take out all those Damask Curtains, the Arden edition of ‘ Othello _Funs: 

age atd Cushions, and put in good Shaloon These outward displays of passion would ap- 

Mase ones, and some of your Shop-board | pear to have been usual in the time of Shake- 

ing § Cushions: And wipe out those little | speare. A tragic scene almost requires them. 


either Seas that are Painted: and Paint it a! Expressions such as “ gnaw the lip,” or “ bite 


| 
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the thumb,” or “nails till the blood came,” 
were so common that they must have refer 
ence to actual practices. They are still to be 
found, though decreasing in quantity since the 
eighteenth century, in works of fiction. 

In the light of what has been said above 
it may be doubted whether what was usual on 
the stage must also have been usual in real 
life. Victor Hugo is perhaps excessive on 
this point. Even his admirer R. L. Steven- 
son revolted at a man in distress tearing out 
handfuls of hair to see if it was turning 
white, or trying to wrench off his head to 
smash it on the pavement. Some reader of 
modern novels will perhaps tell us how the 
problem is treated in them. 

HIBERNICUS. 


DMOND ABOUT IN ENGLISH: 
EVERYBODY’S JOURNAL.—One of 
the earliest translations into English of any- 
thing by Edmond Francois Valentine About 
(1828-1885) must be ‘ The Round of Wrong’ 
which began as a_ serial (illustrated) in 
Everybody's Journal, Jan. 14, 1860, p. 237, 
was continued in the issues for Jan. 21 and 
Jan. 28, after which Everybody’s Journal 
was merged into the London Journal, in 
which presumably About’s story was con- 
tinued and ended. There is nothing to indi- 
cate who translated it, nor even is it stated 
that it was a translation. 

Everybody’s Journal was edited by W. H. 
Davenport Adams and ran from Oct. 1, 1859, 
to Jan. 28, 1860, when it was merged as above 
stated. It was an excellent paper, a good 
deal above its two powerful rivals, the London 
Journal and the Family Herald. Its contri- 
butors included W. C. Bennett, (Sir) John 
Barrow, D. Costello, H. 8S. Edwards, Albany 
Fonblanque, Jr., H. Firswell, John Hollings- 
head, G. Massey, G. A. Sala, G. Turner and 
others. But even these were not able to 
keep the paper alive: it was in fact a little 
ahead of its time. 


W. Roserts. 
69. Park Hill. S.W.4. 


OMAS ELLWOOD.—Within the past 

year or two considerable interest has 
been shown by ‘N. and Q.’ in Milton, so 
perhaps a corner may be found for commem- 
oration of Milton’s Quaker friend, Thomas 
Ellwood, the tercentenary of whose death 
falls within this October. The exact date, I 
do not know. It is he who is said to have 
suggested to Milton that he should write 
‘ Paradise Regained.’ He himself wrote both 
‘ Davideis ’ and an autobiography. 
C. BE. 


Readers’ Queries 


HE ‘“ MERIDIAN LINE.’’—I have re 
cently come across the ‘‘ Meridian Line” 
marked on the floors of four cathedrals 
abroad—Bourges, Bologna, Milan and Ant- 
2 I would be glad if any one would let 
me know what use was made of these lines, 
and about what date they were put in, [| 
would like to know if there are any in the 
English cathedrals; I do not remember any, 
I would be obliged for any reference to the 
subject in book or periodical. 


E. G. Boyp Carpenter. 


A PROPHETIC ITALIAN ANAGRAM.— 

Can anyone say when and where ap- 
peared the clever anagram quoted below? 
The extract is from an article by Mr. Robert 
Sencourt in the issue for 8 Sept. of one of 
my favourite weeklies: 


Before the end our enemy at Berlin will not 
be Hitler or Goering. It will be Stalin. 

That is the danger of this war, as Italian 
wits have already arranged it into an ana- 
gram: 


solini 


cera? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


ISSING HANDS.—When was this custom 

established as a mark of respect or hom- 

age to royalty? I recently read somewhere— 

I have lost the reference—that it was revived 

in the sixteenth century. Is it 2 develop- 
ment of the gestures used in homage? 


M. U. H. R. 


LK-LORE OF DEATH.—I have seen an 

account of a belief in Sussex that if a 
person dies on a Saturday and so lies unburied 
over a Sunday, another person of the neigh- 
bourhood will die within a month. Is this 
belief known in other counties of England, or 
abroad ? 

O. N. 


“MHE WORM ” = TOOTHACHE.—This is 
said to be a Scottish use, from an idea 
that toothache was actually caused by the 
gnawing of a worm. Does the like use occur 
elsewhere ? 
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PROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 
155, 173, 192, 208, 226)._-51. To Montagu, 19 
May, 1756 (T. iii. 425): ‘I hear the King 
fof France] has taken another English mis- 
tress, a Mrs. Pope, who took her degrees in 
gallantry some years ago. She went to Ver- 
sailles with the famous Mrs, Quon... I 
don’t give you any part of this story for 
authentic.”” Is it authentic? What are the 
histories of Mmes Pope and Quon? What 
other English mistress had Louis XV? 

52. Who was the Mrs. Mackenzie who 
cheated Jemmy Lumley at cards and then 
horse-whipped him when he would not pay? 
(To Montagu, 14 May, 1761, T. v. 61)? A 
Mrs. Prujean was a member of the same 
card-party. Who was she? 

53. Who was Secretary in June, 1764, to 
the Prince of Masserano, Spanish Ambassa- 
dor to England ? 

54. When Walpole speaks of — in 
the meadows and of meeting people there, 
where precisely does he mean? See letters 
to Montagu, 17 July, 1753, 16 June, 1763 
(I, iii. 172, v. 343). 

55. H. W. had to dinner, along with Mrs. 
Pritchard, her son, and Mrs, Clive, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Metheglin ’’ (11 Aug., 1748, T. ii. 331). Who 
was Mrs. Metheglin? Perhaps a character in 
a play whose name H. W. applies to the 
actress who took the part? 

56. Anne Montagu, sister of the 1st Earl 
of Halifax (n.c.), m. Christopher Wilmot of 
Osmaston, Derby. Dates of marriage, death, 
etc., wanted. 

57. Information wanted about John, 
younger brother of Walpole’s correspondent 
George Montagu. 

58. A Mr. Montgomery was an admirer of 
Lady Caroline Fitzroy and then of the Hon. 
Jane Conway (H. W. to Montagu, 12 June, 
1746, T. ii. 201). Who was he? 

59. Who was the new Moroccan ambassador 
in London—Walpole to Montagu, 20 April, 
1756 (T. iii. 419)? How long was he in 
London ? 

60. Wanted, dates of Antoinette-Marie de 
Regnier, Mlle de Nangis, daughter of the 
Comte de Guerchy, who was at Strawberry 
Hill in 1764? 

W. S. Lewrs. 


Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


UEEN VICTORIA AS A COMPOSER.— 
Is it the case that Queen Victoria ever 
composed airs or songs? I have seen it sug- 


gested that people once—quite mistakenly, of | 


wk 


course—identified her with a lady who pub- 
lished songs under the name of ‘ Dolores.” 
This seems at least to imply that she was 
known to have sometimes occupied herself 
with composing. 

C. E. H. 


SS. WANTED: FRANCES SHERIDAN : 
CHAMBERLAINE.—I should be very 
grateful if any of your readers could tell me 
of the present location of any manuscript 
letters of Frances Sheridan (1724-1766), or 
of a bundle of Chamberlaine papers which 
at the Gough Nichols sale in 1874 were bought 
by a Mr. Turner. 
Samvuet P. CuHew. 
803, State St., Madison, Wis., U.S.A. 


E-INCARNATION.—The idea re- 
incarnation has proved acceptable not 
only to many watesianl imaginations but also 
to some serious thinkers. At the same time 
it has been most often rejected by the greatest 
masters of philosophy. Could anyone tell me 
of a book in which the grounds for such rejec- 
tion—not the grounds for acceptance—are 

well set out ? 

RHEDECYNIAN. 


‘LAUDE DUVAL.—Does any evidence exist 
to confirm or refute the description of 
Claude Duval’s burial and_ gravestone 
given in the ‘ Memoirs of Du Vall’ (see Har- 
leian Miscellany, v. iii., p. 314)? It is 
astonishing to me that the ‘ D.N.B.,’ while 
throwing doubt on some parts of the 
‘ Memoirs,’ accepts this item without ques- 

tion (v. xvi., p. 271). 

L. Latuam. 


HE FIVE ALLS.—Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable,’ p. 33, has the fol- 
lowing entry: 

Alls, the Five. A eye sign, several 
of which still exist. It has five human figures, 
with a motto to each: 

(1). A king, in his regalia—motto 

overn all. 

(2). A bishop, in his pontificals—motto 
pray for all. 

(3.) A lawyer, in his gown—motto 
plead for all. 

(4). A soldier in regimentals—motto 
ght for all. 

(5). A labourer with his tools—motto 
pay for all. 

Where is the sign still to be seen? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


[There has been a good deal of correspon- 
dence in our columns on the history of the 
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“Five Alls.” Recent references are: 12 S. iv. 
316; ix. 355, 390; x. 78, 136; clii. 425; cliii. 51. 
A list of the oo where the sign is now to 
be seen would be interesting] 


HIZNOWHISKY.’’—Where does this 

name occur? It is a humorous inven- 
tion—to deny that such an awkward name 
could ever have won glory. 

It is indeed curious that prominent men 
have mostly easy names—witness in our own 
day Hitler and Stalin. 

E. 


HE LAMONT HARP.—Can anyone give 

me information about this instrument— 

its maker and its owners? Am I right in 

thinking that in the early years of this cen- 

tury it was in Scotland, and was sold for a 
considerable sum—500 guineas, I believe? 


'B. S. H. 


ETTING OF JEWELS: FOILS.—Could 
any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ tell me whether 
a foil was commonly used in the setting of 
jewels in the Middle Ages? I also want to 
now what substance was used for the foil 
and whether it would be the same for all 
precious stones. How was the side of the foil 
next the jewel treated, and how in ancient 
jewels is it made to adhere? 
TEKTON. 


OEMS ON THE DEATH OF THE 
PRINCE IMPERIAL. — Would any 
kind reader give me authors’ names and titles 
of poems celebrating the death of the Prince 
Imperial? There was one, I believe, much 
admired by a poet named Close, who other- 
wise, to judge by his life in the ‘ D.N.B.’ did 
not make much of poetry. Actually, I am 
most interested in verses on this subject made 
by obscure people. Perhaps someone may 
have collected such from local papers. 


Mary Brown. 


EAN SWIFT IN PICTURES. — Could 

anyone tell me of any pictures of which 

the subject is some scene of Swift’s life? I 

believe there is one by Frith of Swift with 

Vanessa. I should be glad even to be told 
of illustrations in books. . 


ATIENCE: CARD GAME.—The Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary gives 1816 as the 
first date for the occurrence of the word 
‘* patience ’’ in the sense of a game of cards. 
I should be glad to know who bestowed the 
name and also who invented the first of these | 


' understood term of opprobrium ? ‘ 


games. Did they originate in England? Are 
they popular in other countries? Notes on 
famous “‘ patiences’’ and names of authors 
would be welcomed. 


H. C. & 


THE BIRCH IN FOLK-CUSTOM.—I 

seen it stated that by an old custom q 
sprig of birch was fixed at the end of every 
seat in church on Whitsunday at Stoke-on- 
Trent. I should be glad to know the origin 
and the ag of this, and also to be told 
of any other old customs in which the birch 
plays a part. 

R. Y. 


GYPTIAN CATS.—Ancient  representa- 
tions of cats in Egyptian art often show 
them with large upstanding ears which give 
them somewhat the look of a lynx. Was there 
—and is there still perhaps—in Egypt a 
species of cat distinct from our familiar Felis 
domesticus ? 

This—for some reason—reminds me of an 
idle question which has often occurred to 
me: why does Shylock speak of the ‘ harm- 
less, necessary cat.’’ ‘“‘ Necessary” is a 
delightful word here, but it seems to rate the 
cat’s importance somewhat high. Egypt, 
perhaps, would have thoroughly understood 


it. 
Y. L. 


ESTERN GAMES IN JAPAN, —I 
should be much obliged if any travelled 
reader would give me information regarding 
what western games and sports have been 
introduced into," and become popular in 
Japan. There is a Club-house for a golf-club 
in Tokyo; a note on a photograph before me 
says the architect was A. Raymond, but there 
is nothing to show whether the club-house is 
used, or the game played, by Japanese. I 
should most like to know about golf in Japan; 
but should welcome, too, any information 
about other games: hockey, badminton, 
lacrosse; also indoor games, in particular 
bridge; and whether or how far Japanese 
society shows any interest in them. 


AS A TERM OF OPPROBRIUM. 

—The notion of uncleanness seems every- 
where to have attached itself to the dog; 
whence ‘‘ dog’’ is a common term of insult. 
Would it be correct to say that the use is 
universal and that there is no language m 
which “ You dog!” would not be a well- 


N. H. 
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Replies. 


PROBLEMS IN WALPOLE’S. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
GEORGE MONTAGU. 


(clxxvii. 192, 230.) 


22. See ‘The Northumberland County 
History,’ vol. xiv., pp. 183-9; George Grey 
Butler, ‘ Colonel St. Paul of Ewart, Soldier 
and Diplomat’ (1911), and ‘ The War Jour- 
nal of Count St. Paul,’ edited by George 
Grey Butler. Robert Paul of Tower Hill, 
Fellow of the Royal Society and Collector of 
Customs for the Port of London, married 
Judith, daughter of Nathaniel Collins, and 
widow of her first cousin, Dr. Collins, physi- 
cian at Utrecht. Her brother, John Collins, 
one of the six Clerks in Chancery, bought 
the estate of Ewart in Doddington chapelry, 
Northumberland, and on his death in 1753 
left it to his brother-in-law, Robert Paul or 
St. Paul, as both forms of the name were 
in use at the time. Robert Paul was an 
admirer of Sir Robert Walpole, to whom he 
addressed some political poems written be- 
tween 1715 and 1745. He called his eldest 
son Horace or Horatio, after Sir Robert’s 
brother Lord Walpole of Wolterton, and his 
second son Robert. Horace Paul or St. Paul 
was the duellist. He was born in 1729, and 
was a law student in London in 1751, when 
the duel took place. 

His own account of it is printed in ‘ Colonel 
St. Paul, Soldier and Diplomatist,’ vol. i., 
P xxxii., from Additional MS. B.M. 32967, 

olio 344. The quarrel arose over a young 
lady’s unfortunate propensity for taking 
snuff! On Friday, 24 May, 1751, Horace St. 
Paul and his sisters and other ladies and 
gentlemen, including Mr. Dalton, were visit- 
ing the Misses Green. It is not stated how 
many Miss Greens there were, but Mr. Dal- 
ton was paying his addresses to the youngest, 
and unfortunately Horace St. Paul was not 
aware of this important fact. Mr. Dalton 
objected to Miss Green’s passion for snuff, and 
had persuaded her to let him keep her snuff- 
box. There was some chaffing between the 
young people on the subject, and Miss Green 
tequested Dalton to give her snuff-box to 
Horace St. Paul. She then said St. Paul 
should keep it. Dalton angrily demanded it 
back again, and tried to take it by force. 

The ladies were alarmed, St. Paul gave up 
the box, and afterwards went to Dalton’s 


house to demand an apology. Dalton at once 
challenged him to fight, and they fought a 
duel with swords, without witnesses, in which 
Dalton was killed. 

St. Paul fled first to Paris, and afterwards 
went to Brussels. When the Seven Years 
War broke out in 1756 he obtained a com- 
mission in the Austrian army. In 1759 he 
was promoted Colonel of Cavalry and created 
a Count of the Empire. In 1765 he 
obtained a pardon for the death of William 
Dalton and returned to England. In 1770 
he retired from the Austrian service. In 
1772 he was appointed secretary to the Eng- 
lish Embassy in Paris. In 1774 he married 
there Ann, daughter of Henry Weston of 
Chertsey. In 1775, by arrangement with his 
brother Robert, he purchased the family 
estate of Ewart, which had been left by their 
father to Robert at the time when Horace was 
outlawed. He was appointed to Stockholm 
in 1777, but resigned from the diplomatic ser- 
vice. After living on his wife’s estate at 
Chertsey for some time, he removed to North- 
umberland in 1787, rebuilt Ewart and re- 
mained there for the rest of his life, dying 
in 1812. There is a portrait of him at the 
age of sixty-seven by Raeburn. His great- 
granddaughter, Maria St. Paul, the sole 
heiress of the family, married George Grey 
Butler, who edited Count Horace St. Paul’s 
diaries and correspondence as stated above. 

There is thus full information about one 
of the parties in the tragic duel, but very 
little about the other two. Of Dalton it is 
only recorded in St. Paul’s pardon that his 
name was William. Mr. Butler says that 
he was older than St. Paul, and as he was 
an editor of scrupulous accuracy, this is pro- 
bably correct, though he does not state the 
source of his information. About the 
youngest Miss Green and her weakness for. 
snuff there seems to be nothing more. 

M. H. Dopps. 


ICKENS IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
FICTION (clxxvi. 279).—The late Sir 
Harry Johnson (I think) wrote a novel, ‘ The 
Gaye-Dombeys,’ which dealt with the subse- 
quent adventures of the characters in 
‘Dombey and Son’ and their descendants 
down to the present day. I have heard that 
he wrote another about the families of the 
characters in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ but I do 
not know its name. G. B. Shaw, comment- 


ing on one of these novels, remarked that he 
often took characters and situations from 
lays, but that 
rtainly Bohun 


Dickens’s novels for his 
nobody recognised them. 
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the lawyer in ‘ You Never Can Tell,’ is simply 
Mr, Jaggers from ‘ Great Expectations,’ even 
to his catch word, ‘‘ You think I can’t but 
I can.’’ However, as ‘ You Never Can Tell’ 
was written in 1899, it falls outside the period 
required. Recently a popular author 
(? Beverley Nicholls) re-wrote ‘ David 
Copperfield ’ in the way he thought it ought 
to have been written, but I think without 
much success. 
M. H. Dopps. 


UTORS OF CHILDREN OF CHARLES I 
(clxxvii. 157, 213).—Mrs. Makin, who 
ublished an ‘ Essay to revive the Antient 
ducation of Gentlewomen in Religion, 
Manners, Arts and Tongues,’ 4to, 1673, de- 
«scribed herself as ‘‘ sometime tutoress to the 
Princess Elizabeth da. to King Charles the 
first.’” Mrs. Makin made the above state- 
ment when she opened her school ‘‘ at Totten- 
ham High Cross within four miles of 
London on the road to Ware.’’ She charged 
£20 a year “‘ for being educated in every- 
thing.’’ Bindley, who had a copy of Mrs. 
Makin’s book (described abroad in 1842 as 
‘‘very rare’’) added a note in MS. which 
says ‘‘I have a very scarce portrait of her 
by Marshall referred to by Granger,’”’ but he 
seems to have known little of her history other 
than what is contained in the book which is 
described as ‘‘ replete with anecdotes of the 
accomplishments and acquirements of cele- 
brated Englishwomen.”’ 
A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


R. RICHARD MEAD (1673-1754) (clxxvii. 

193, 230).—A copy of the Sale Catalogue 

-of the Library of br. Richard Mead with 

prices inserted in ink, is preserved in the 

Medical Library of the Bath Royal United 

Hospital now in the care of the Bath Muni- 
cipal Libraries. 

The sale extended from 18 Nov., 1754, to 
‘7 April, 1755, and was conducted by Samuel 
Baker of York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
If the manuscript note at the end of the 
volume is to be trusted, the total realised 
by the sale amounted to £3,052 8s. The full 
title of the catalogue is as follows: 

Bibliotheca Meadiana, sive librorum 
Richardi Mead, M.D. qui prostabunt venales 
sub hasta, apud Samuelum Baker, in vico 
dicto York Street, Covent Garden, Londini, 
-die Lunae, 18vo Novembris, M.DCC.LIV. 


There is no imprint to the volume. 


A. Ross,. . 
Deputy Librarian. 
Municipal Libraries, Bath. 


FROM A _ DEVONSHIRE 
YEOMAN’S HOUSEHOLD DIARY 
(clxxvii. 80, 120, 141, 215).—5: Aneller. The 
suggestion made at the last reference that 
‘* the inner rind of aneller ’’ in horse-medicing 
meant elder-bark is supported by the terms 
of a remedy in Leather’s ‘ Folklore of Here. 
fordshire,’ p. 80: ‘‘ the inner rind of the 
bark of an elder-tree,”’ boiled in milk, wag 
used to cure jaundice. Again, in Burne’s 
‘Shropshire Folk-Lore,’ p. 190, ‘‘ the middle 
bark of the elder tree’? is an ingredient in 
a poultice. The elder was much used in 
home-made preparations for affections of the 
skin; and this reminds me of a patent oint- 
ment heavily advertised at one time, the 
name of which, ‘‘ Zambuk,’’ indicated its 
principal ingredient. W. W. Gu 


[PISGUISE OF ENEMY ATTIRE IN 

WAR, (clxxvii. 208).—T. C. C.’s inter 
esting note asks for Henry’s view of haud 
numene nostro in Aeneid, ii. 396. Not 
according to our own will and pleasure, but 
according to the will and pleasure of the 
Danai,’’ he says; and gives four pages of 
examples of this primary sense of numen, 
That seems to save pious Aeneas’ orthodoxy. 


HIBERNICUS. 


MEANING OF INDIAN WORDS (clxxvii. 
11, 70, 85, 104, 122, 142).—In ordinary 
usage in India the meaning of the term 
khansémah is cook, head cook, chef or butler. 
It is derived from the word khan, meani 
““an inn,’? and not from the other wo 
denoting a chieftain or a native ruler. 
Strictly speaking, it should therefore mean 
an innkeeper. The origin of the word is pro 
bably euphemistic like the expressions 
mihtar (a Persian comparative meaning 
‘* better ’’) applied to a sweeper, and bihistt 
(Pers. “‘ a dweller in paradise ’’) designating 
a water-carrier. The word khdnsdmah has 
nothing to do with the French consommé. 
The word chaukidar mentioned at the last 
reference is Hindustani. It is derived from 
chauki, ‘‘ watch’? (not to be confused with 
chauki, “‘ stool, chair ’’) and the suffix -dér. 
The suffix -dar denotes a profession or trade; 
thus chauki-dar, one who keeps chauki, hence 
a watchman, caretaker, policeman; dukén- 
dar, one who keeps a dukan (shop), hence 4 
shopkeeper. More detailed information may 


be obtained by consulting the Hindustani dic- 
tionaries of Platts or Forbes, or from any 
good Hindustani grammar. 
Brren BonneRdEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 
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(psBy OF QUEEN’S CO. (clxxvii. 194, 
229).—According to my copy of Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ the names of the four chil- 
dren of Brigadier-General William Cosby by 
his wife Grace, sister of George Montagu, 
farl of Halifax, are: 

1. William, an officer in the Army. 

2 Henry, R.N., died 1753. 

1, Elizabeth, married to Lord Augustus 
fitzroy, second son of Charles, Duke of 
Grafton, and had issue: 

i. Augustus Henry, third Duke. 

ii. Charles, created Baron Southampton, 
17 Oct., 1780. 

2. Grace, married to 
New York. 


Murray of 


JaMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


[NN SIGN: THE RAG AND LOUSE 
_ (clxxvii. 210).—E. H. P. mentions this 
sign at Oreton, near Cleobury Mortimer, 
Salop, and says, ‘‘ The sign seems so satirical 
that it may possibly be a corruption of an 
earlier sign.’’ Some fifty or sixty years ago 
in the Broad Lane and Tile Hill district of 
(oventry (then well outside the city boun- 
dary), there was an inn with the sign of The 
Dram and Monkey, but, owing to its being 
frequented by poachers from the Sherbourne 
Street and Spon End district of Coventry, it 
became known as The Rag and Louse. 


Geo. P. 
10. Hill Street, Coventry. 


(URNAME EVILSIZER (clxxvii. 207).— 
A simple explanation of Evilsizer may 
be that it is a bad shot at spelling Elzvir, 
which may have been pronounced Eelzuir. 


CrEcIL BROOKING. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


WN SEALS: BOATS (clxxvi. 426; 
elxxvii. 87, 123).—Your correspondents 
might be interested to hear that the town of 
Barnstable (near Plymouth), Massachusetts, 
founded in 1639, has a seal which bears a 


full-rigged ship. 
ConsTaNce WILLIAMS. 


THE PROPHECIES OF MERLIN 
(clxxvii. 174).—If not examined already, 
your enquirer should consult : 
Merlin, or an early history of King Arthur: 
4 prose romance (about 1450-60). ited from 
the unique manuscript in the University 
library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley, 
with introduction by D. W. Nash. Printed 
for the arly English Text Society, 1865. 3 
vols, 8vo., with coloured map of Arthurian 
localities. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


The Library. 


Things in General. By Robert Mudie. With 
an Introduction by Alan Lang Strout. (Los 
Angeles, California, U.S.A.: The Scholas- 
tic Press). 


WE confess that we approached this revival 

of a book by a now very obscure author 
with but little expectation of enjoyment. It 
is described on the title-page of 1824 as ‘ being 
Delineations of Persons, Places, Scenes, 
Circumstances, Situations, and Occurrences 
in the Metropolis and other parts of Britain, 
with an Autobiographic Sketch in Limine 
and a Notice touching Edinburgh by Law- 
rence Langshank, Gent.’’ Printed in London 
“‘ for the Author’ it announces itself as a 
first volume. 

However, Dr. Strout’s introduction encour- 
aged us to proceed. Robert Mudie was a 
Scotchman—one of several—whom an _irre- 
pressible power in intellect and character 
compelled, one might almost say, rather than 
enabled to push upward: a not perfectly 
amiable, but still impressive, wots of the 
gifted man 

Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance 
And grapples with his evil star. 


Not that he ever arrived at being anythin 
like ‘‘a centre of the world’s ’’ or any part o 
the world’s ‘‘desire.’’ His failure—for it 
came more or less to that—was the failure 
which has so often attended the efforts of a 
man of his type who allows himself to be 
drawn into politics, He had varied know- 
ledge, force, original ideas—especially in 
education—an uncommonly good memory, and 
remarkable facility in writing. His early 
years as a teacher were both effective and 
promising, but politics and a difficult person- 
ality broke up his advance to success. 

From the introduction we turned to 
‘ Things in General’ itself and were in truth 
surprised. First of all, the English is of such 
strength and satisfactory fullness of rhythm 
that it holds the reader to it: one does not 
skip. Secondly, ‘‘ Lawrence Langshank’s ”’ 
outlook on the world is original, detached, 
and where he expatiates this is done not 
merely by adding words to words, but by 
adding thought to thought, observation to 
observation. There are passages which are 
really fine prose, bearing the authentic stamp 
of genius; the more striking because so 
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notably spontaneous. The best descriptions, 
especially that of the storm, have seldom 
been surpassed. The work has its defects. It 
is but a fragment with a minimum of struc- 
ture. In its pictures both of London and of 
Edinburgh there is a ferocity which degen- 
erates into coarseness too crude to carry much 
wit. Nevertheless, the book is one which the 
lover of English should not altogether miss. 
' Mudie died in his middle sixties. He is 
described in the ‘ D.N.B.’ as no more than a 
“‘ miscellaneous writer.’’ Yet there is some- 
thing in ‘ Things in General ’ which may well 
place him with the “‘ inheritors of unfulfilled 
renown,’’ even though he has no “ throne”’ 
to rise from. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott: 1825-6. 
The text revised by J. G. Tait. (Oliver and 
Boyd for the Editor). ; 

A YEAR or two ago we noticed a pamphlet 

by Mr. Tait which showed up the 
inaccuracy and slackness of the editor respon- 
sible for the publication of Scott’s Journal 
in 1890. re comment has gone further 
than Lockhart in blaming Scott himself for 
the crash of his fortunes. But even the 
sourest critics who love to find faults in great 
men have not been able to attack the private 
record of Scott’s feelings and doings when 
he was fighting to the end against desperate 
odds. The Journal is a monument of superb 

courage and determination, backed by a 

happy humour which nothing could quell, and 

every Scot can be proud of it. Yet the text 
has remained to this day a disgrace to Scot- 
land. This is clear now that a photostat is 
available in the National Library, The editor 
was indolent, following Lockhart, when 

Lockhart was at fault in trusting to the work 

of careless amanuenses. It is difficult even 

for careful transcribers to copy anythin 

accurately, and when we see such curious an 

apparently irrational things credited to the 
other W. 8S. of Stratford, we are inclined to 
think that actors and printers did not use 
his own MS., as is freely declared nowadays, 
but accepted the extra slips due to an 
amanuensis. Scott at first wrote a good 
hand, as his copying of legal documents 
indicates. But the speed at which he pro- 
duced the amazing amount of literary work 
he got through in his later years, and the 
strain of growing ill-health made his MS. 
in the Journal often obscure. To discover 
what he really wrote is a business involving 


thorough knowledge of his hand, of his gp 
cumstances and contemporaries, of Latin, and 
of phrases he used elsewhere. Such 
equipment was wanting in the editor of 
though he had the Journal with him for this 
years, and it belongs to Mr. Tait, who hy 
brought patient research to the solution of 
doubts and rectification of blunders. He give 
in footnotes the obvious slips which appear 
in the photostat. The Journal is not yet-out 
of copyright. When it is, Mr. Tait mug 
clearly re-edit the whole of it. Meanwhile, he 
has had the enterprise to republish the first 
two years of it and pay royalties to the copy 
right-owners. The result is a_ satief 
sample of the quality of his work. 


WE have received Vols. 475 and 476 of the 
World’s Classics (Oxford, 2s. per volume), 
Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Ralph the Heir.’ Jp 
chapt. xix of his Aatohiograpias Trollope 
tells us that this story was running through 
the St. Paul’s early in 1871. He judges it 
very severely: ‘‘ one of the worst novels J 
have written.’’ In some respects he is right; 
the chief heroes and heroines are lifeless, and 
there are long, dreary tracts of moralising, 
A breeches-maker, mad to marry his daughter 
to a gentleman, good in the beginning falls off, 
through exaggeration, towards the end. 
daughter and her lover, a Radical enthusiast, 
are the best characters in the book. Its lively 
and detailed picture of an election—based on 
Trollope’s own experiences at Beverley—must 
rank, whet as one of the best things of its 
kind, and should be made a note of by any 
student occupied with that particular side of 
political life. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contribators are requested always ® 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
geeree to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
*N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 
article which has already appeared, cornet 
ondents are requested to giv» within parer 
after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series volume and a 
—- the contribution in question is to 
‘ound. 
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